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adored, not only now, but henceforth and for- 
ever. 

At our afternoon meeting yesterday, we had 
the company and labors of our dear friends 
Yardley and Hannah Warner. He was engaged 
in testimony, quoting: “Simon son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these?” “ Feed my 
lambs.” “When thou was young, thou girdest 
thyself and walkest whither thou wouldst ; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thine hand, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldst not.” It was a 
language some of us could understand. Encour- 
agement flowed to such, to hold fast faith and 
confidence; and to keep the eye singly staid on 
the Lord, the alone sure helper. The children, 
too, were remembered, and suitable counsel given. 
After the foregoing, Yardley followed in suppli- 
cation—short, yet full. Mouth and wisdom, 
tongue and utterance were given, to plead on 
our behalf. It was the breathings of my bur- 
dened soul, that a sight and sense of our undone 
condition might be given; with the need we all 
have of a Saviour; for in us, dwelleth no good 
thing, &e. 

20th. Yesterday I suffered a little hard feel- 
ing toward a sister to arise, to my loss. Almost 
immediately on taking my seat in meeting this 
morning, the Scripture presented : “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one for another.” I felt the rebuke, know- 
ing that I could not, while at enmity with any 
one, be a disciple of Him, who endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners; and who “ when reviled, re- 
viled not again,’ &c. May the future be marked 
with increased carefulness, is the secret desire of 
my heart. 

Twelfth Mo. 4th. I remembered as I took up 
my pen, that “'Phe life is more than meat.” May 
my little memorandum not stand in the letter 
only, but in the life. For the last few days we 
have had the company of many dear friends ; it 
being the time for our committee to meet here. 
Their company and labors have been comforting 
and strengthening. Dear Samuel Bettle and 
William Evans, both separately paid me a little 
visit in my room. Samuel told me that he “ did 
not come in to preach to me;” but he did truly. 
May I treasure up, profit and improve by his 
concern: and while I am caring for others, not 
neglect caring for myself. True it is, as dear 
Samuel told me, there is no standing still in our 
Christian journey. 

In the evening collection after our reading, 
dear Wm. Evans spoke so suitably to the dear 
children! Such a communication in my youthful 
days, how it would have melted and tendered 
my spirit! Should be glad could I see more of 
a broken heart and contrite spirit, manifest 
among the dear children now. But the Lord is 
able for his own work ; and I have a secret hope 
that He “will yet work, and who shall let it.” 
In the collection I read the 103rd Psalm, or part 
of it, finishing with: “ But the mercy of the Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children ; to such as keep his covenant, and to 
those that remember his commandments to do 
them.” This dear William commenced with, and 
spoke so well; he finished with a little word, I 
thought, for some of us who often go on our way 
weary and heavy laden. This has been a day of 
favor. May fruits answerable thereto, be brought 
forth. 


(To be continued.) 


Many things may be expedient, but to learn 
to die is the one most emphatically needful. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Persia and the Persians —No. 3. 
(Concluded from page 25.) 

During the residence of our author at the 
Court of Teherfn, he spent a few weeks of each 
summer amid the wild mountain scenery of the 
Elburz to the North. He describes the journey 
to the Lar Valley, which lies at the foot of the 
majestic peak of Demavénd;as being over a 
narrow and dangerous track, and along the edge 
of precipices. The pass at which the mountain 
chain was passed is 13,000 feet above the sea. 

The Lar Valley is in reality the bed of an 
enormous crater. At some remote period vol- 
canic peaks have been upheaved above its 
crust, of which the mightiest is Demavénd. 
Though this has been quiet for ages, yet the 
sulphur constantly forming at its top, and the 
vapor and heat below the surface, show that it is 
not entirely dormant. Near the camp of the 
party, in the valley, was a group of 40 intermit- 
tent boiling springs; and not far removed are 
two apertures from which came a deep, perpetual 
and mysterious roaring. No one has ever ven- 
tured down to see what is transpiring below ; for 
a mephitic gas of deadly potency exhales from 
the openings in the rock. Around the rock 
there is ever a score or two of birds which have 
fallen dead on inhaling the air; when our author 
visited the spot, a dead bear was lying at the 
entrance. 

An interesting feature in the Lar Valley, was 
the presence of one of the Nomadic tribes, which 
to the number of nearly a million persons, under 
different names and in distinct clans roam over 
the wilds with numerous herds and flocks. Ir- 
regular as their movements may seem, they are 
yet guided by invariable laws and habits. When 
the Lar Valley is covered with snow, they resort 
to a district southeast of Teheran. When summer 
comes round, they scale the wild passes that 
surround Demavénd and allow their flocks to 
nibble the herbage of the valleys. By a sort of 
unwritten law each family recognizes the rights of 
others, and pitches its black goat-hair tent in the 
same place from year to year. Every night the 
flocks are counted, and each month the tax-col- 
lector comes round and gathers the monthly 
levy of three cents on every sheep. 

These nomads are a thrifty set; and by the 
sale of butter and cheese, of mutton and wool, 
and textile stuffs which are woven by the women, 
they manage to live, and to accumulate enough 
to endow their daughters with flocks and joule 
Those in Northern Persia are generally a peace- 
able, inoffensive class; but the tribes in Central 
and Southern Persia are treacherous and turbu- 
lent, addicted to bloodshed and robbery. Some 
of them are astonishingly skilful in thieving—A 
Persian dignitary travelling among them gath- 
ering taxes was reading in his tent ; his back was 
supported by cushions; he bent forward a moment 
to bring his book nearer to the light, but when 
he leaned back again, he found the cushions had 
been removed, and he fell flat on his back. The 
mattress on which a man and his wife were sleep- 
ing has actually been taken by these rogues. 
When the pair awoke in the morning, they found 
themselves on opposite sides of the tent, their bed 
vanished, spirited away, whither and how and by 
whom they knew not. 

We read in the Scripture of ink-horns as far 
back as the time of Ezekiel. They are still in 
use in Asia, with scarcely any change, from the 
Mediterranean to the Indies. The pen is made 
of a special kind of reed, the size of a pencil. 
This sort of pen suggested a black, glossy ink, 
thickened with a bunch of linen thread to prevent 


too rapid flow. It is more easily effaced than 
European ink, and is carried in a small oblop 
metallic case, closed with a minute lid, which jn 
turn is enclosed in a long case containing the 
pens. To these are invariably added a seal, on 
which is engraved the name of the scribe, or of 
the person for whom a document is written. The 
seal has a little ink rubbed on the surface with 
the finger, and is then applied to the paper or 
parchment on a spot that has been first slight} 
moistened. The cutting of seals is one of the 
most important of the minor arts of the 

and especially of Persia. It may be doubted 
whether in all Europe a lapidary can be found 
equal in this art to the chief of engravers in 
Teherin. Everyone in Persia, from the humblest 
mule-driver to the Shah himself, is provided with 
his signet-ring or seal, without the impression of 
which no document can be accepted as authentic, 

Every great man is attended by a secretary, 
who carries in his belt an ink-horn. Being or. 
dered to write something, he drops on his knees 
and takes out a roll of paper and the ink-horn, 
He has no other desk than his left hand, which 
holds the paper. He writes from right to left 
diagonally across the page, leaving a wide mar 
gin. Ifthe document is not completed when the 
bottom of the page is reached, the writing is con- 
tinued in the margin in short lines at right angles, 
running around the page like a border. 

The Persian ink-horns are made of papier 
maché, in the form of an even-sided, oblong box 
with slightly convex top, from 8 to 12 inches in 
length, and about 2 inches, more or less, in width. 
One end pulls open, and discloses a drawer ex- 
tending the entire length, which contains the 
brass ink-holder and pens. 

The prevailing religion of Persia is Mahom- 
medan, and the people, when excited, are among 
the most fanatical of the followers of the Prophet, 
But they have as little religious unity with the 
Turks and Arabs, as existed in Puritan times 
between Papists and Protestants. This is the 
result of political dissensions that arose after the 
death of Mahomet, and has led to the division 
of Mahometans into two great sects—the Sunnees 
and the Sheihs. The Turks and Afghans, the 
Arabs and most of the Moguls of Northern India, 
are Sunnees; they consider that the caliphate 
descended from the Prophet through Omar, Abd 
Bekr, Osman and the house of Moaviy¢h. The 
Persians are Sheihs; they consider that the her 
tage of the caliphate vested in Alee, the son-in- 
law of Mahommed and his posterity. The law 
of both sects is based on the Koran, and both 
look forward to a reformer of the faith called 
by both the Mahdée, who shall reunite all the 
believers in one orthodox creed. Hence the 
intense and profound anxiety that was exhibited 
by the entire Mahometan world in the late se 
called Mahdée. Ifhe had succeeded in conquering 
Egypt, all the sects and races of Islam might 
have rallied to his support. 

That a difference in opinion on an historical 
question, such as the right of succession to the 
power of Mahommed, which excited the passions 
of people more than a thousand years, should 
prove a source of bitter and irreconcilable an- 
tagonism after so many generations, seems ve 
unreasonable to our minds. The power which it 
still exerts on the Persian people, is shown e& 
pecially in the season of the year when Hossein, 
the son of Alee was murdered. Then processions 
parade the streets at all hours, shouting, “Ya 
Hossein, ya Hossein!” Our author describes & 
troop of 60 men who passed his gate on such al 
occasion in 1884. They were stripped to the 
middle, and all smote their bare bosoms wi 
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their right hands. Their bosoms were raw from 
the oft-repeated blows: all carried naked swords 
or daggers in their left hands, with which they 
gashed themselves. As they strode rapidly 
along in this manner from street to street, they 
continually shouted or groaned, “ Ya Hossein!” 

In commemoration of the death of Hossein, 
dramatic representations of the event are annually 
exhibited on a grand scale, for many days in 
succession ; which are attended by immense mul- 
titudes ; and serve to keep alive the fervor of the 

le. 

Fenton law is divided into departments—one 
founded on the Koran and administered by the 

riests; and the other administered by secular 
judges who decide cases according to common 
sense and traditions, or precedents orally handed 
down. The cases coming before the secular 
judges are mostly those of a criminal nature. 
The Persian Code descends into great detail, and 
consists of a vast collection of dicta applying to 
every conceivable situation in life. There are 
549 laws relating to religious worship: 1012 con- 
cerning fasting and pilgrimage ; 625 titles of the 
law of sales; 212 respecting bankruptcy and 
mortgage ; 1412 concerning marriage and divorce; 
1259 that speak of penalties, retaliation and 
blood-money, &c., &e. 

As to the future political condition of Persia, 
8. Benjamin regards its principal danger to be 
from the ambition of Russia, its neighbor to 
the north, which under one pretext or another 
has already absorbed part of the country; and 
whose greed for territory seems to be as insatiable 
as that of Great Britain in the Indies; or of the 
trespassers on the Indian reservations in our own 
country. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


The Scriptures and the Spirit. 


WATCHFULNESS. 

The Scriptures, though highly to be prized, 
are, when in the hands of fallible men, greatly 
liable to false interpretations. The more sure 
Word of prophecy coming immediately from 
God, through the Holy Spirit, is more reliable, 
as it passes through no adulterated channel, and 
hence is infallible. The Scriptures are a written 
declaration given under the infallible Spirit, and 
they testify of Christ. But I fear that many 
now, as in former days, in their much searching 
of them, almost think that in them they have 
eternal life ; and hence fail to come to Christ that 
they might have life. And I also fear that many 
are wresting the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion. But when rightly understood they cer- 
tainly are very profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for instruction in righteousness, &c., and 
should be prized above all books, but never 
idolized. 

We still have the same infallible Spirit that 
the original writers of the Scriptures had; and 
it is able to enlighten our understandings so that 
we may see the deep things of God, as contained 
in the Scriptures, in their primitive clearness. 
And if we would rely more on that, and less on 
the wisdom of fallible men, we would be more 
free from the bewildering disputations of unin- 
spired men, and see more eye to eye, as we would 
have more of the unerring light to guide us. But 
it seems lamentably true, that many are turning 
80 outward, and so away from the love and grace 
of God, that they seek for interpretations of the 


Scriptures more from the light and wisdom of 


fallible men, than from the Spirit that gave them ; 
and so they are placing theScriptures equal with, 
if not before the Spirit ; and saying that Robert 
clay made a great mistake in calling the 





Scriptures a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
Spirit. So God is leaving them to their choice; 
and leanness and darkness are taking the place 
of light and life. Thus the Scriptures are exalted 
and placed higher than they put themselves; but 
the writings of our worthy forefathers are in- 
sidiously put down; and that by some who still 
claim the honorable name by t 

called. 


e which we are 


There is a great and a fatal mistake made by 
many, I fear, in taking the promises of Scripture 


that belong to the children of God, and applying 
them to the children of men. 


And thus becom- 
ing content in a delusive rest and peace which 


belong only to the children of God. And the 


emissaries of Satan are glad to see an undis- 
turbed rest. For when his opposers come out 
with an honest and holy zeal against him, they 
are denounced, and cried down as fault finders 
and disturbers of the unity. But Christ “ came 
not to send peace on the earth but a sword.” 
(Matt. x. 34.) And his disciples should have on 
the whole armor of God, that with the sword of 
the Spirit they may successfully fight against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world ; and against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. But above 
all, they must have on the shield of faith, where- 
with they will be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. For the Christian’s life is 
a state of warfare until an overcoming is experi- 
enced, and the strong man who is well armed 
with opinions and arguments, is cast out, and all 
his goods spoiled. 

But then, even though the man of God is 
thoroughly furnished with all good works, he 
had better keep the armor of watchfulness on, 
lest the enemy, in some weak or unguarded place 
should again enter, and make the last state of 
that man to be worse than the first. Paul had 
to watch, and to keep his bodily propensities in 
subjection, lest after he had preached to others, 
he himself should become a castaway. But he 
was told that God’s grace was sufficient for him, 
and so it will be for us, if we keep under the 
protecting influence of it: though the buffetings 
of Satan, or something comparable to a thorn in 
the flesh, may still be permitted to try us, lest we 
be exalted above measure through the abundant 
revelation of the love and grace of God. So Paul 
said he would rather glory in his infirmities, that 
the power of Christ might rest upon him. For 
he found that when he was weak in the flesh, he 
was strong in theSpirit. And we, by obedience 
to the grace of God, become stronger and stronger 
in Him, and so better enabled to deny ourselves 
of all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to take 
up our daily cross and follow Him in the way of 
regeneration, instead of following the evil one, 
and being led by him in the broad way of the 
world to destruction. 

I believe that the enemy of all righteousness 
is making many inroads among the professors of 
religion, by setting up a transformed light, and 
so blinding the eyes of many who are seeking 
the way to the Kingdom of Heaven, as to cause 
them to take it for the true light. He sees that 
the true religious light, and life and strength are 
low; and he can, in our weak condition, easily 
induce us to substitute a human life, and a false 
light, and under the deceivableness of unright- 
eousness, act from that, instead of the Divine life. 
So he persuades those who are forward in prayer 
and singing, that it is from the Spirit and the 
understanding that the Lord gives, when it is 
only from human activity and life, and from the 
spirit and the understanding that man gives. 

hus we have been imperceptibly drawn from 
the sure foundation, until strangers have de- 









voured our strength and we know it not; for 
great is the “deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish.” 

Christ told his disciples that when He, the 
Spirit of truth is come, He would guide them 
into all truth, and show them things to come. 
So we may be led into all truth, by the Spirit of 
Truth, or we may be led into all enten, be the 
spirit of error, according as we prefer and obey. 
So our salvation is through obedience, and of 
our own choice. Then choose ye this day which 
ye will serve: for we cannot serve both. “How 
ong halt ye between two opinions? Ifthe Lord 
be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.” But does not the following of Baal lead 
into confusion, and away from the quiet habita- 
tion, where we can at times see and hear the 
King in his beauty, saying in a still small voice, 
“this is the way, walk ye in it,” when ye turn to 
the right hand, or when ye turn to the left. 

The grace or love of God would teach us, if 
we would be taught by it, not to be conformed 
to this world, that lies in wickedness; but to be 
transformed, by the renewings of our minds, that 
we may prove for ourselves, by individual ex- 
perience, what the good and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God is concerning us. But since the 
present “ revival” movements have gained such 
an acceptance amongst us, are we not becoming 
more and more conformed to the world, in its 
manner of dress and language? and in its osten- 
tatious shows and pastimes? And in the ministry, 
music, and formal worships of other denomina- 
tions? Do these things prove that we are trans- 
formed or changed from earthly to heavenly 
things, as our forefathers were? When I was 
young, I found no difficulty in distinguishing one 
of our ministers by his dress, manners or lan- 
guage, from a lawyer who made no pretentions 
to religion. But how is it now? If it has not 
come to this in some places, I believe there are 
places where this revolutionizing spirit will not 
rest satisfied until everything that distinguishes 
us from other religious denominations is taken 
out of the way, or leveled down to the broad 
platform of the world. I may be thought to be 
too hard; but I speak from what I see and hear, 
and know to be true in places. Though it may 
not be as general as I fear it is. But it will do 
no harm for all to be on the guard; for a little 
leaven may be permitted to leaven the whole 
lump. But I know all is under the control of 
Him who can say, “thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” Do we seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the righteousness of God ; or do we 
seek first the things of this world, and the glory 
of it, and act upon them, and go in conformity 
with the world? By their fruits ye shall know 
them. 

Dublin, Indiana. 





An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies 
of Secret Societies. 


(Continued from page 254.) 

C. G. Finney next adduces the petition of 
about 1400 citizens of Connecticut, addressed to 
the Legislature of that State in 1833, relative to 
“extra-judicial oaths;’ also an abstract of the 
evidence taken before the Committee then ap- 
pointed, together with their report. Among the 
facts shown by the testimony were these,—* that 
the proportion of funds disposed of for charitable 
purposes is extremely small, while the lodges are 
scenes of extravagant mirth and bacchanalian 
revelry, and the admission, passing, and raising 
of candidates, occasions of much indecent sport 
and ridiculous merriment, accompanied with 
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mock murders, feigned discoveries, and profane 
and blasphemous ceremonies and representa- 
tions.”* 

In their report to the General Assembly the 
Committee say, that they believe “ the adminis- 
tration of such oaths [as the ritual provides] to 

- be highly improper, and that the same should be 
prohibited by legal enactments. Our reasons for 
this opinion are: 1. Because they are unauthor- 
ized by law. 2. Because they bind the person 
to whom they are administered to disregard and 
violate the law. 3. Because they are, in their 
natural tendency, subversive of public morals, 
and blasphemous. 4. Because the penalties at- 
tached to the breach of them are such as are en- 
tirely unknown to our law, and are forbidden 
both by the Constitution of the United States 
and by the Constitution of this State.” 

To the writer of this essay, while it is an un- 
pleasant task to refer in any other than general 
terms to the oaths and penalties of the Masonic 
order; yet when he reflects that there are those 
of our own Society who have followed this de- 
lusion, and not a few who are exposed to the 
danger of being led into it, it may not be wise to 
omit some specific allusion to the wording of 
those penalties. 

The first of the oaths is that of the “entered 
apprentice,” the candidate, standing on both his 
knees, with his hands on the Bible, promising in 
the name of God, “ without the least equivoca- 
tion, mental reservation, or self-evasion of mind 
in me whatever,” “ever to conceal and never 
reveal,” except to a brother Mason, any of the 
secrets, arts, and mysteries of Freemasonry; 
“binding myself under no less a penalty than to 
have my throat cut across, my tongue torn out 
by the roots, and my body buried in the sands 
of the sea at low-water mark, where the tide ebbs 
and flows twice in twenty-four hours.” It is un- 
necessary to remark upon this, other than to 
quote Finney’s apposite comment: “ And now 
we are told by one of the highest Masonic au- 
thorities, that, to suppose that Masonic oaths 
mean anything in these days, is simply absurd. 
Then, surely they are blasphemy.” 

The oath of the third degree, or Master Mason, 
is a very long one, specifying amongst other 
things, that the candidate binds himself to fly to 
the relief of a brother Mason when in distress, to 
observe the law of charity and of chastity toward 
every Master Mason, and the family of such, 
and that the secrets of a brother when given in 
charge, to remain as secure and inviolable as in 
his own breast, murder and treason excepted. 
The penalty prescribed for the violation of this 
obligation is of a similar horrible character to 
the foregoing, and so may be left unrepeated. 
It will thus be seen, that whereas our Divine 
Master commends the law of love, charity and 
forgiveness toward all mankind, even those who 
may be our enemies, the creed of the Master 
Mason, on the other hand, tends to selfishly re- 
strict these virtues to his own fellows; and where- 
as, the obligation to purity and chastity, both 
under the law and the gospel revelation, is laid 
equally upon every son and daughter of Adam, 
that of the Master Mason in simply promising to 
regard those of his own order, is well described 
as “ an odious partiality, and does not imply even 
the semblance of virtue.” As to relieving a 
brother Mason in distress, considered in relation 


* However morally reprehensible and puerile the 

rocedure of many of the secret societies may appear, 
it is not probable that a general charge as to un- 
seemly behavior in the lodges at that time, or at the 
present time, would be truthful.—L. 


to the administration of justice, I quote again 
from Finney: 

“Cases are reported as having repeatedly oc- 
curred in the administration of justice, where this 
hailing sign of distress has prevailed to rescue 
the guilty. In another part of this oath, you 
will observe, the candidate swears that he will 
apprise a brother Master Mason of approaching 
danger, if within his power. This binds a Master 
Mason to give a criminal notice, if he under- 
stands that he is about to be arrested. If the 
sheriff has a writ for the arrest of a brother 
Master Mason, this oath lays him under an obli- 
gation not to arrest him, but to give him notice 
that if he does not keep out of the way, he shall 
be obliged to arrest him. Ifthe magistrate who 
issued the writ is a Master Mason, his oath obliges 
him to give the criminal Master Mason warning, 
so that he may evade the execution of the writ. 
* * Ifa Master Mason is suspected of a crime, 
and his case comes before a justice of the peace 
who is a Master Mason, or before a grand jury 
upon which there is a Master Mason, or before a 
court or petit jury in which are Master Masons, if 
they keep inviolate their oath it is impossible to 
reach the execution of the law. * * If Free- 
masons deny this [concealing secrets relating to 
crimes] in the denial they maintain that Masons 
care nothing for their oaths. It is self-evident that 
this Master's oath is either a conspiracy against 
the execution of the law, or Master Masons care 
nothing for the solemnity of an oath.” They are 
hence advised to take either horn of the dilemma 
they may prefer. 

In concluding this part of his treatise, Finney 
explains that he has given so much place to it, 
because probably two-thirds of the Masons in the 
United States had, (as was the case with himself, ) 
gone no further than this (third) degree. He 
calls pointed attention to the concluding clause 
of the cunning oath, which binds the candidate, 
“that if any part of this solemn oath and obli- 
gation be omitted at this time, I will hold my- 
self amenable thereto, whenever informed.” He 
further speaks of the agony of mind which was 
experienced by a conscientious correspondent, 
who in taking the oath as to keeping a Master 
Mason’s secrets, “ murder and treason excepted,” 
was not tendered that clause. He said “that his 
mind was so distressed, in view of his Masonic 
obligations and relations, that he was wholly un- 
able to attend to business, and that he should 
become deranged if he could not escape from 
these entanglements—that he must and would re- 
nounce Freemasonry at all hazards.” Happy 
they who, to rid themselves of every entangle- 
ment and perplexity, straightway step out from 
such dark surroundings into the light of the 
“glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

(To be continued.) 


Wonders of Dreams. 

A prominent Philadelphia physician, who, as 
a specialist in diseases of the brain has a wide 
reputation, is engaged in writing a little book 
about dreams and dreamers. In a discursive 
mood the doctor talks about the physchological 
phenomenon commonly spoken of as dreams in a 
most entertaining way. “Generally,” said he, the 
other evening, “we think of nothing so swift as 
the electric current, and yet a flash of lightning 
is a slow coach compared with the rapidity with 
which, upon occasions, the human brain operates. 
Nothing shows this in so striking a manner as 
the wonderful performances of the mind in 
dreams. The events of years, to the most minute 
detail, are recalled in a second, and purely 


imaginary events, covering years and decades, 
are pictured so as to be retained permanently 
upon the mind, and are conjured up in the hun 
dredth part of a minute. Some years ago g 
friend of mine related to me the particulars of g 
striking proof of this fact. He had been nursiz 
another friend whose illness was such that he 
required constant watching. My friend had 
been at his bedside for nearly ten hours. A little 
French clock stood in an adjoining room which 
struck the half hours, and thus gave notice of 
the time to administer the patient’s medicines, 
At two o’clock a dose of morphia had to be given 
the sick man, and the nurse was waiting for the 
little clock to strike. He was very sleepy and 
could with difficulty keep his eyes open. Pres 
ently the first tinkling stroke of the hour sounded, 
At that moment my friend fell asleep in hig 
chair. He dreamed a most wonderful dream, the 
details of which it would be tedious to relate 
just now. The events in the dream were spread 
over three years, during which time he had been 
to Paris, to London, to New Orleans, and made 
innumerable brief trips by land, lake and river, 
His vision began with an execution, when the 
dreamer saw his own wife hanged. The most 
minute details of life and travel and adven- 
ture were distinctly portrayed, and my friend 
estimated that a novel of two big volumes could 
be written in merely outlining the events of the 
vision. When he awoke with a start at the 
climax of the execution he heard the French 
clock strike one. Supposing that he had been 
asleep several hours, he felt some alarm. His 
patient, however, was sleeping quietly, and when 
he went into the other room to look at the clock 
he was astonished and incredulous to find that 
the stroke of the clock he had heard upon awakin 
was but the second stroke of two o'clock, an 
that his wonderful dream had occurred between 
the two strokes of the hour. But this is not at 
all an unprecedented occurrence. It is related 
of an English clergyman, who fell asleep in his 
pulpit during the singing of a psalm before the 
sermon, that he dreamed the events of a life 
before he awoke, to find that his slumber had 
lasted only during the singing of a single line. 
Canon Knox Little, of Manchester, dreamed 
that he wrote a hymn. Remembering it upon 
waking up, he wrote it down on the fly-leaf of a 
handy book. He then fell asleep again. When 
he awoke the second time he had forgotten the 
words of the hymn, and supposing that all of the 
incident had been a dream, but when he looked 
at the fly-leaf in the book, he found there, sure 
enough, the verses he had written down, 
which are now incorporated in several hymt 
books in England.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Some extracts from the life of that devoted, 
humble, dedicated servant of the Lord, John 
Woolman, are offered for reprint in “ The Friend.” 


J.8. 
Ohio, Second Month 11th, 1887. 


On Prayer.—* The place of prayer is a precious 
habitation; for I now saw that the prayers of the 
saints were precious incense; and a trumpet was 
given me that I might sound forth this language; 
that the children might hear it, and be invited to 
gather to this precious habitation, where the 
prayers of the saints, as precious incense, aris 
up before the throne of God and the Lamb. I 
saw this habitation to be safe; to be inwardly 
quiet when there were great stirrings and com 
motions in the world. 

“Prayer at this day, in pure resignation, is § 
precious place; the trumpet is sounded, the 











goes forth to the church that she gather to the 
pl 


ace of pure inward prayer; and her habitation 


safe.” 
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All joyously down through the golden field 
The reapers had come with a shout; 

They had cheered each other with word and song, 
As their sickles flashed in and out. 
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And tenderly now fell the day asleep, 
And they heard the Master call 

Through the starlit silence, “Enter ye in; 
My reward is waiting for all.” 


The palace shone out on the happy night 
With its windows all aflame, 

Its radiant portals swinging wide 
With a “Welcome” for all who came. 


With bannered sheaves, with a trumpet’s voice, 
With the marching of eager feet, 

The train — in through the golden gates, 
And up to the royal seat. 


But lo! far off in the harvest field, 
Weary and sad, and so late, 

With a single sheaf, there lingered one, 
Still striving to reach the gate. 


He had caught the echo of that sweet call 
That fell through the holy night, 

He had seen the throng from the darkened field 
Sweep into the palace-light, 


And acry went up from his sorrowful soul, 
“O Master, tarry for me: 

Oh, shut not the gates whence the glory streams, 
My weary heart breaketh for Thee.” 


At last to the banqueting-hall he came, 
So ragged and old and worn, 

His only treasure the one bright sheaf 
On his poor bent shoulders borne. 


Then the face of the King was tender and grave, 
As of one who was hiding a tear ; 

And he gently questioned, “ What wouldest thou, 
And what dost thou bring me here?” 


Most eager and loving the answer that came: 
“T had gone with the reapers at morn, 

With longing to bring thee such glorious sheaves 
As might even thy palace adorn. 


“But scarcely one hour I wrought with the rest 
Ere I fell by the wayside alone; 

With a fevered brow a pain-racked frame 
I lay till the morning was done. 


“Sweet children passed by with their sickles small, 
They would reap for the King, they said ; 

I showed them whither the reapers had gone, 
And bless’d them as on they sped. 


“But when in the noontide’s sultry hour 
The fever and pain were done, 

The rust, alas, my sickle had spoiled, 
And the strength of my youth was gone. 


“Far off, I could see the victorious ones 
With the flash of their blades so keen ; 

But no words could reach them, and there, alone, 
I knew I could only glean. 


“The few bright stalks they had left in their haste 
I gathered, in weakness, for thee; 

And this poor, bare entrance within thy gates 
Is all that is left for me.” 


Then the King rose up from his throngéd seat 
With a face most sweet to see: 

“They also serve who suffer,” he said ; 
“Their reward is still with me. 


“Thy sheaf may be small, but thy love was great, 
I crown thee victor with this’ — 

And lo! in the silence, bending, He pressed 
On that brow his signet-kiss. 


And the sorrowful gleaner stood—a prince, 
Transformed by that wondrous sign, 

While a shout ran down through the palace-hall, 

“O Love, the guerdon is thine !” 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


One day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate ; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day at atime! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks: 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at atime! A burden too great 
To be borne for two can be borne for one; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow’s gate? 
While yet we are speaking all may be done. 


One day atatime! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 

And sabi are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day atatime! But a single day 
Whatever its load, whatever its length : 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That, according to each, shall be our strength. 


One day atatime! ’Tis the whole of life: 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein, 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign, sure to win ! 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 
—The Independent. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Memories of the Prairies. 


The pioneers on the prairies found their farm- 
lands not only rich but ready cleared for them. 
Not a stick, stump or tree, stood in the way of 
the plow. Sometimes, it is true, a great stone 
of gray granite raised its bald head above the 
grass, a lone witness of strange passages in the 
unwritten history of these beautiful lands. “ Lost 
stone,” or “ boulders,” or “nigger heads,” as they 
are variously called, form a striking feature on 
the prairies of central and northern Iowa; but 
travelling southward, they grow smallerand fewer 
in number, until they vanish from notice al- 
together. In Linn County they are plentiful, of 
every shape and size from that of a small house to 
a mere pebble. They are always more or less 
rounded at the corners as if water-worn and 
mostly have at least one smoothly polished face, 
frequently with grooves plowed more or less 
deeply across it. On, or for many feet below the 
surface of the plain, no place is sure to be with- 
out them, and in no situation are they sure to be 
found. To the practical farmer they are a nui- 
sance to be endured or got rid of as best may be, 
but to one scientifically or poetically inclined 
they must ever be of peculiar interest as lonely 
land-marks pointing back to a time in the un- 
certain past when ice was king over all these 
now fertile meadows ; for surely it was his frozen 
hand that tore these vagrant masses away from 
their rocky foundations in the northern hills, and 
scattered them here ; and to a time, possibly not 
so very far in the by-gone, when ocean billows 
rolled unbroken over all these level lands and 
beat upon shores at the eastern and western hill 
country, for everywhere heaps of sand or gravel 
or drift, deep buried or on the surface attest the 
work of mighty waters. 

But the early settlers here as well as elsewhere 
had difficulties to overcome before their wild 
lands became well ordered farms or comfortable 
homesteads. The tough roots of the wild grass 
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wrapped the rich soil in a thick coat of sod that 
first had to be broken up. For this purpose oxen 
were almost always used, and great plows, often 
turning a furrow three feet wide. It was not an 
uncommon sight to see a team of five or six pair 
of cattle with their obedient necks bowed under 
the yoke, slowly moving on before the plow from 
whose shining shear rolled a continuous sheet of 
sod perhaps half-a-mile or even a mile in un- 
broken length: the driver stepping back and 
forth by the side of his team, shouting to his 
cattle and swinging his great whip, often cracking 
it in the air over them with a report that could 
be heard a mile, and far too often letting it fall 
with unmeasured force upon the laboring beasts. 
The cruelty often meted out to them will surely 
be remembered when the merciful and the un- 
merciful receive their rewards. 

Breaking prairie was in early times followed 
as a separate branch of business, and its craftsmen 
used to pride themselves much on the great ac- 
curacy and force with which they could use their 
whips, and such whips! a lash of plaited thongs 
eight or ten feet long, swelling towards the 
middle to near an inch in thickness, then tapering 
away and terminating with a single thong of buck- 
skin or “ cracker,” was looped to the slender tip 
of a hickory or ironwood “gad” six or eight feet 
long, and when wielded by a skilful hand and an 
unfeeling heart, made an instrument of torture, 
(or “ persuader,” as it was ironically called,) of 
no little power. The great plow had no handles, 
but was controlled by means of a lever attached 
to the forward end of the long beam and turning 
on a fulcrum over a pair of wheels a little back, 
and moving upon an upright post rising from 
the hinder part of the beam, to which it could be 
fastened with a pin at any desired depth. 

The sod was usually about two inches thick 
and was turned over, not smoothly but was as 
much wrinkled and kinked as it could be; thus 
it was more exposed to the elements and more 
effectually killed and rotted, and better prepared 
to receive the harrow and grain the next spring 
for the first crop, which was usually wheat, and 
was sown in the spring with no further prepara- 
tion than thorough harrowing. Sometimes a 
“sod crop” of corn was planted on the newly 
broken land. In this work the most common 
method was to take an old axe or spade in the 
right hand with a large pocket of seed suspended 
conveniently to the left, then following a _— 
turned furrow, a gash was cut into or throug 
the sod, a few kernels dropped in and the earth 
pressed back upon them with the foot or another 
stroke of the axe, and then the work was done 
until gathering time ; for the “ sod crop” was never 
cultivated. 

In this way about half an ordinary crop was 
often produced, but the ground was not left in as 
good condition for the succeeding one, and it was 
often thought inexpedient even where the land 
was already inclosed; but breaking was usually 
done on the open prairie, and afterward fenced. 
No “herd law”had then been thought of; and 
great droves of cattle and horses ranged these 
common pastures. 

In the early years of settlement, the few cattle 
of the scattered inhabitants made but little im- 
pression on the abundant pasturage, and hay was 
made plentifully and freely on the open common ; 
but as farm after farm was made and field after 
field was fenced in, and every one’s quota of stock 
increased, the luxuriant grass was eaten short or 
trampled down, and the hay maker was forced 
to seek his meadows within fenced fields, where 
tame grasses have gradually succeeded the wild, 
though some of the wild grasses made excellent 
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hay. There was a great variety as well as an 
abundance of wild grasses upon the prairies of 
Iowa, and almost every different kind marked 
some different feature, or quality in the soil upon 
which it grew: thus, in passing over the treeless 
plain, one could tell with almost unerring certainty 
the character of the soil by observing what grass 
predominated, and often the line of separation 
was very distinctly marked. TT. E. Bunpy. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 121. 


SUBMISSION. 

When the Patriarch Job was grievously af- 
flicted, he replied to the suggestion of his wife 
—* What! shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?” The sub- 
missive spirit which breathed in this answer is 
acceptable in the Divine sight, and ought ever 
to animate him who loves the Lord and desires 
to walk in obedience to his will. Indeed, hard 
as at times it may be to attain to this condition, 
yet there is great encouragement to strive for it, 
when we remember the declaration, that all things 
work together for good to them that fear God. 
The very trials which now seem grievous may be 
the channel through which greater blessings will 
flow ; and are sure to yield “ peaceable fruits of 
righteousness” to them who bear them in a proper 
spirit. 

Want of submission really implies a rebellious 
spirit—not willing to trust the government of 
ourselves and of all that concerns us in the hands 
of the Ruler of the Universe. Hence, where it 
is indulged, it tends to bring a cloud over the 
mind, and to prevent the clear shining of the Sun 
of righteousness into the heart. It is recorded of 
a minister of the Gospel, whose labors had been 


blessed to his hearers, that he lost a young 
daughter whom he greatly loved, and grieved 


immoderately for her loss. He became sensible 
that the Divine Power which had once attended 
him, was no longer to be felt in his ministrations ; 
and he sought out an aged woman, who was one 
of his hearers, and inquired of her, if she still 
received benefit from his teaching. She replied, 
that now she could gain nothing from his min- 
istry. A week after, he repeated the inquiry ; 
and the faithful woman told him, that his dis- 
course lacked unction, and that his words were 
nothing to her; that she had prayed for him, and 
the feeling that impressed her mind was—“ he 
is joined to his idols.” The admonition was not 
unheeded. He drew from his breast a portrait 
of the child he had so lamented, and broke it to 
“nee under his feet; and, it is to be hoped, 
owed in submission to the dispensation allotted, 
in accordance with the prayer of our Holy Re- 
deemer, “not my will, but thine be done.” 

One of the most touching instances of submis- 
sion based on childlike faith and trust, that we 
have ever met with, is that narrated in the 
Sunday School Times of a tender-hearted, loving 
child in a New England home. The narrative 
says :—“ He loved as he was loved, and he was 
worthy of all the love which was given to him. 
One day, as he was starting out for a ride with 
his parents, he asked them where they were 
going ; and they told them that they were going 
to take him up to the new cemetery, a beautiful 
city of the dead by the river’s bank, beyond the 
town. His bright face grew shadowed, and his 
little lips quivered, so that his father asked him, 
“Why, Willie, don’t you wan’t to go there?” 
Quietly the trustful answer came back, “ Yes, if 
you think it best, papa.” And they rode on 
silently, in through the broad gateway ; on, along 
the tree-shaded and turf-bordered avenues. The 


child seemed strangely quiet, clinging in love to 
his mother’s side, and looking up from time to 
time with a face that seemed never so beautiful 
in its restful confidence. As they finally passed 
out again from the gateway they had entered, the 
dear child drew a breath of relief, and looking up 
in new surprise asked: “ Why, am I going back 
with you again?” “Of course you are. Why 
should you doubt it?” “Why, I thought that 
when they took little children to the cemetery, 
they left them there,” said that hero-child. And 
then it was found that with a child’s imperfect 
knowledge, that dear boy had supposed he was 
being taken, at the call of God, and by the parents 
whom he loved and trusted, to be buried in the 
place which he had heard of only as a place of 
burial. And all by himself he had had the 
struggle with himself, and had proved the victor. 
“Yes, yes,” you say; “but that was a child’s 
foolish fancy, a mere fear of his imagining.” Ay, 
and the most desperate of all struggles are our 
struggles with dangers that are unreal. The 
sorest conflicts for which we must make prepara- 
tion are conflicts which do not occur; and the 
battles which we anticipate with direst dread are 
battles which are never fought. In all the 
course of life, 
“Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings.” 

When danger or disease comes upon those who 
are most dear to us, it is often very hard to bow 
in submission to the will of Him who doeth all 
things well. And yet He only knoweth what the 
end shall be, and what will most effectually pro- 
mote the real welfare of his children. It has 
sometimes happened that those who have been 
raised from the bed of sickness have become 
alienated from God, and a source of trouble and 
distress to their friends. 

The late Hugh Judge, for many years a valued 
minister in the Society of Friends, but who, 
towards the close of his life joined with the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, had a son who was highly 
esteemed and whom he greatly loved; and who, 
when about 19 years of age, was very ill, appar- 
ently nigh unto death. Anxious that he should 
not be taken away, the father knelt by his bedside 
and prayed that the life of his son might be 
spared. The son did recover from his sickness, 
but afterwards fell into evil courses. 

About the time referred to, a merchant residing 
at Wheeling, Va., fitted out a boat with store- 
goods, and made a trading voyage down the 
river. In the neighborhood of Salina, the boat 
was observed by two men in a situation which 
awakened their suspicions. They obtained a 
small boat and crossed the Ohio to the opposite 
shore, where it was lying. On inquiring of the 
crew for the captain, they were told that he had 
gone overboard in the night, and was missing. 
The men gave them his name, and said he came 
from Wheeling. On being further questioned, 
the boat hands slipped away; leaving the boat 
deserted. Not long after, a body was discovered, 
with marks of violence upon it, which was sup- 
posed to be that of the captain, as he was never 
heard of afterwards. 

Under the circumstances, the two men at Salina 
thought it best to sell the boat and its contents. 
This they did, and wrote to the family, telling 
them the money would be delivered to the person 
they should send for it. Hugh Judge’s son, who 
had then recently recovered from his illness, was 
requested to go to Salina; the money was paid to 
him, but he never made a return of it to the 
family. It was supposed that he was enticed by 
some gamblers, and lost that with which he had 
been intrusted. 


This incident was related to a friend of the 
writer by one of the members of the family of 
the missing merchant. It ought to teach us the 
need of a submissive spirit, even when the life of 
a beloved relative is at stake; for only He who 
knoweth the end from the beginning, can tel] 
whether life or death will be the greatest blessing, 

That submission which we owe in the first place 
to the great Ruler of the Universe, extends also 
in degree to those who are placed over us by his 
authority. Children must obey their parents, 
pupils their teachers, and citizens the magistrates, 
And in the church there is a deference due from 
the younger and less experienced to those who 
are further advanced. This is included in the 
Apostle’s advice, “ All of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility.” In ae. 
cordance with this principle, Isaac Penington 
says, “It is the ordinance of the Lord for the 
weak to receive counsel and help from the strong, 
and for the lesser to be watched over and blessed 
by the greater,—by such as more grown in the life 
and into the power.” J. W. 


° Marriage in Cairo. 


I send a few items on a subject of interest in the 
East as well as in the West, in modern as well 
as in ancient times. True, there are some differ. 
ences in the ceremony of marriage, the prelimi- 
naries, courtship, and betrothal, between the East 
and the West. Still, marriage is marriage, 
whether it be in Eden, Cairo, or New York. 

A young man came from one of our stations 
in the Delta to Cairo to ask for a girl in the 
Boarding-school. He had heard of her, but had 
not seen her. On coming here, after making 
certain inquiries about her, he asked to see her, 
This reasonable request was granted in this way: 
The young man and a friend whom he had 
brought with him sat with me in a room, and 
the girl served us with coffee. This she did 
gracefully, but not without a little embarrassment. 
The friend of the would-be bride-groom engaged 
her in conversation while she stood with the tray 
in her hand, waiting until they slowly sipped the 
coffee, or, rather, until the young man got a good 
look at her. 

After she left the room I asked the young man 
what he thought of her now that he had seen her. 
He expressed his pleasure and satisfaction, and 
requested me to ask her what she thought of him, 
and, if she had no objections, to become his be 
trothed. I had a private interview with her, and 
informed her of what I had heard of the young 
man, his business, religion, salary, etc. She 
asked me only one question, namely, “Is his 
mother living?” On replying, “ No, she is dead,” 
the damsel modestly gave her consent to be en- 
gaged to the young man. That night a company 
of friends met in our home, and after reading the 
account of Rebekah’s engagement from Genesis 
xxiv, the two young people were engaged, the 
young man sealing it by giving the girl a present 
of jewelry. 

Some time ago one of our best young men, who 
had been greatly perplexed about the subject of 
matrimony, came to me and informed me that he 
had decided to marry , a teacher in one 
of our schools. He requested me to do him the 
favor of seeing the girl, and get her consent. 
In the meantime the brother of the young man 
called upon me, and begged me to obtain the girl’s 
consent as soon as possible, lest the other members 
of the family would influence the young man to 
change his mind. Accordingly I sought a private 
interview with the damsel, and laid the matter 
before her in as delicate a manner as my blunt 
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THE FRIEND. 
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I have heard that Dr. M’Millan, at Gen. Sherman’s 
a few days ago, induced you, notwithstanding your 
pledge to me, to take a glass of wine, and to-day, 
when I found a box of wine in front of your tent 
and proposed to move it which I did, I was told you 
had forbid its being taken away, for you intended 
to keep it until you entered Vicksburg, that you 
might have it for your friends; and to-night, when 
you should, because of the condition of your health 
if nothing else, have been in bed, I find you where 
the wine bottle has been emptied, in company with 
those who drink and urge you to do likewise, and 
the lack of your usual promptness of decision and 
clearness in expressing yourself in writing tended 
to confirm my suspicions. 

You have the full control of your appetite, and 
can let drinking alone. Had you not pledged me 
the sincerity of your honor early last March that 
you would drink no more during the war, and —— 
that pledge during your recent campaign, you would 
not to-day have stood first in the world’s history asa 
successful military leader. Your only salvation de- 
pends upon your strict adherence to that pledge. 
You cannot succeed in any other way. As I have 
before stated, I may be wrong in my suspicions, but 
if one sees that which leads him to suppose a senti- 
nel is falling asleep on his post, it is his duty to 
arouse him; and if one sees that which leads him to 
fear the general commanding a great army is being 
seduced to that step which he knows will bring dis- 
grace upon that general and defeat to his command, 
if he fails to sound the proper note of warning, the 
friends, wives, and children of those brave men 
whose lives he permits to remain thus imperiled 
will accuse him while he lives and stand swift wit- 
nesses of wrath against him in the day when all 
shall be tried. If my suspicions are unfounded, let 
my friendship for you and my zeal for my country 
be my excuse for this letter; and if they are cor- 
rectly founded, and you determine not to heed the 
admonitions and the prayers of this hasty note by 
immediately ceasing to touch a single drop of any 
kind of liquor, no matter by whom asked or under 
what circumstances, let my immediate relief from 
duty in this department be the result. 

I am, General, your friend, 
Joun A. RAWLINS.” 

The retained copy of this letter was indorsed by 
General Rawlins, as follows: 

This is an exact copy of a letter given to the per- 
son to whom it is addressed at its date about four 
miles from our head-quarters in the rear of Vicks- 
burg. Its admonitions were heeded, and all went 
well. Joun A. RAWLINS. 


—Caste in the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Our 
Methodist friends have taken an active interest in 
the promotion of education in the South, both 
among the white and colored races. In the prose- 
cution of this work its Freedmen’s Aid Society co- 
operated in the establishment of a University at 
Chattanooga. At the General Conference of the 
Church in 1884, the subject of distinctions on ac- 
count of color or race was under deliberation, and 
the following resolution adopted : 

“ Resolved, That this General Conference declares 
the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church to be, 
that no member of any society within the Church 
shall be excluded from public worship in any and 
every edifice of the denomination, and no student 
shall be excluded from instruction in any and every 
school under the supervision of the Church, because 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Apparently relying on this decision of the Church, 
two colored Methodist students applied a few months 
since for admission to the Chattanooga University, 
where the students were all white. They were re- 
fused on the ground that their admission might in- 
jure the —— of the school, as the general feel- 
ing in the South is opposed to co-education of the 
races. This act, being in direct opposition to the 
Resolution adopted by the General Conference, has 
excited much discussion in Methodist circles. One 
of the Methodist ministers (himself a colored man) 
writes to the Christian Advocate, the leading organ 
of that denomination, an article in which he states 
that unless this act “is condemned by the Church, 
it will stamp hypocrisy and insincerity upon her 

rofession of interest in the elevation of the Negro. 
he time-worn argument that the admission of 





Scotch nature would allow me. After a very short 

se I was gratified to receive her answer in the 
affirmative. This I soon communicated to her 
intended, and after a few weeks they were united 
jn marriage. And, I am glad to add, they seem 
to be very happy.— W. Harvey in United Prea- 


byterian. 


“ They Know His Voice.”—A good illustration 
of this, in the case of other domestic animals, is 
given by Barrow in his story of his journeys in 
Africa. The quotation given below is translated 
from Rosenmiller’s German: “ Toward sundown 
the whole plain was covered with cattle, which 
upon a certain sign, consisting of a quite peculiar 

iping tone made by the mouth, came together 
from all quarters. Upon another piping, the 
milk kine separated themselves from the herd, 
and came together to be milked. ... In the morn- 
ing, the herds go off to the pastures upon another 
similar signal. Indeed, the Kaffirs and their 
cattle seem to understand each other perfectly.” 
A better instance, in the present case, is given by 
Schulz in his description of a visit to Bed’ween 
camp, near Nazareth : “There came a shepherd, 
blowing upon a pipe (Schalmeie), and behind 
him more than two hundred sheep, which moved 
according to the tone of the pipe, as if they 
understood everything. They knelt imnrediately 
upon their forelegs, stood for a moment upon their 
hinder feet, then fell down upon all four, at the 
sound of the pipe.”—S. 8. Tmes. 


colored men to these institutions would sadly crip- 
ple, if not destroy their future usefulness, is only a 
neat and very plausible combination of folly, cow- 
ardice and prejudice.” 

A meeting of the Board of Managers of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society has been called to consider the 
question of the admission of colored students. It 
may be expected that this body will either instruct 
the Trustees of the University that such shall not 
hereafter be excluded; or will withdraw the aid 
heretofore extended for its support; or make some 
arrangement which will relieve the Methodist 
Church from the charge of being inconsistent with 
its professions. 









































— Methodist Deaconesses.—A number of the female 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
united in the formation of a body to be incorporated 
with the title “The Deaconess Institute of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” “The object and 
purpose of said corporation is to provide trained 
nurses for the poor and others who require medical 
or surgical treatment, and to establish and main- 
tain and conduct in the city of New York an insti- 
tute or school, with a hospital connected therewith, 
for the training and education of Christian women 
as nurses, and to furnish nurses for the sick in pri- 
vate families, hospitals, asylums, almshouses, and 
prisons, and especially to provide, free of charge, 
nurses for the poor, with medical or surgical care 
and treatment.’ 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 19, 1887. 








Make a Better One.—An eloquent blasphemer 
was once saying in public that he himself could 
make a better book than the Bible; when a 
woman promptly rose and said, “ You had better 
do it. ‘There is money in it.” 

It is related that when the evangelist Jabez 
Swan, while preaching in Albany, was vindicating 
the Bible against the assaults of infidels, and 
hurling volleys of argument and appeal upon 
infidels and their theories, one of the noisiest 
sceptics in the city shouted from the gallery : 

“Elder Swan, if you will give me five hundred 
dollars and a month’s time, I will bring you a 
better book than the Bible.” 

“Tt is a bargain,” replied Swan, “and I will 
he here a month from to-night with the money to 
receive the book.” 

Accordingly when the time came, Swan was 
on hand, and before commencing his sermon 
called for the man and the book, but neither of 
them were forthcoming! Said the preacher when 
speaking of the matter afterwards, “The poor, 
miserable fellow couldn’t begin to produce a Seal 
as good as the Apocrypha.” 

The conceited college student who told Dr. 
Wayland that it did not require any great 
ability to make Proverbs like Solomon’s, got for 
his answer, “ Make a few; make a few.”—The 
Christian. 





An Editorial article in The Independent re- 
commends the practice of stating Christian doc- 
trines in the words of the Bible, without supple- 
menting it with any human philosophy in order 
to make it “intelligible to the head or impressive 
to the heart.” 

This has reminded us of a passage in the writ- 
ings of William Penn, in which he speaks of the 
controversies which have arisen among Christians 
from a departure from the use of Scripture lan- 
guage, and the introduction into their statements 
of their own speculative ideas. Such people, he 
says, were not satisfied simply, “To know there 
was a God, and that He was but One, just and 
good, the observer of their actions and the re- 
warder of their deeds, and that therefore they 
should serve Him; but they must be distinctly 
informed of his nature, and all his attributes, his 
purposes and his decrees, and the suitableness of 
them all to the line and plummet of their un- 
derstanding. Nor did it satisfy that there was a 
Christ; that this Christ was the Son of God; that 
God so loved mankind, as, beholding them in a 
way of: destruction, He sent his Son to proclaim 
pardon upon true repentance, and offered a gen- 
eral reconciliation to as many as received and 
embraced his testimony; and that to that end, 
He laid down his life a ransom, rose and as- 
cended, and gave his good Spirit to lead his fol- 
lowers after his example, in the way of truth and 
holiness. But they must search into the secret 
of this relation, bow and after what manner He 
is the Son of God. His nature, power and per- 
son must be discussed. They will be satisfied in 
this, before they can find in their hearts to be- 
lieve in Him.” 

The true rule of Christian doctrine is not the 
judgment, or the conclusions of other men as to 
the meaning of the Scriptures, but it is that mea- 
sure of the Spirit of Christ which He mercifully 
grants to all who will receive and obey it; which 
will lead its faithful followers in the way of sal- 
vation, and will open to them from time to time 
the mysteries of the kingdom of Heayen, and 

































Items. 


—Plain Dealing.—The following letter from Gen- 
eral John A. Rawlins, remonstrating with his friend 
and commander on the dangers he incurred from 
Wine-drinking, is a pleasing illustration of the 
proverb, “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

Letter to General Grant from his Chief of Staff— 
afterward his Secretary of War. 
“Before Vicksburg, Miss., 
June 6, 1863, 1 o’clock A. M. 

Dear General :—The great solicitude I feel for the 
safety of this army leads me to mention what I had 
hoped never again to do—the subject of your drink- 
ing. This may surprise you, for I may be (and I 
trust I am) doing you an injustice by unfounded 
suspicions, but if an error it better be on the side of 

is country’s safety than in fear of offending a friend. 








THE FRIEND. 
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give them a clear sense of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture passages, so far as it is needful for them to 
know. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrtep Srates.—The total value of the exports of 
domestic breadstuffs from the United States during the 
eight months which ended on Second Mo. 28th, was 
$104,670,449, against $72,461,285 during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

In relation to the reported dismissal of an employé 
of the navy yard at Chatham, England, for selling in- 
formation, plans of vessels, &c., to this Government, 
it is said at the Navy Department in Washington that, 
so far as the United States Government is concerned, 
“there is absolutely no truth in the charge.” 

Our State Department is informed that the cholera 
has spread through portions of the Chilian provinces 
of Aconeagua and Valparaiso, and is extending toward 
the sea. At a station on the railroad between Santiago 
and Valparaiso, 35 miles from the latter, about 600 
cases have so far been reported, of which about 250 
have proved fatal. 

The Duke of Sutherland is reported to be about to 
purchase a tract of 10,000 acres in Florida. 

Salt is reported selling in Michigan at the lowest 
price known since its manufacture was begun—5l cents 
a barrel. 

“The National Association of Oxford Down Sheep 
Growers” is holding its annual session in Cincinnati, 
E. C. Goldsborough, of Easton, Maryland, presiding. 
“Oxford Downs are the largest sheep in the world, 
and more of them are raised in Ohio than in any other 
State in the Union.” 

A train of eight cars on the Dedham branch of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad, in Massachusetts, on 
the morning of the 14th instant, broke through a 
bridge near Roslindale, and five cars fell to the bottom 
of a cut, thirty feet below. The cars and bridge fell 
together in one mass of debris. The latest particulars 
show that 26 persons were killed, and about 100 in- 
jured. Some of the latter are not likely to recover. 


The deaths in this city last week numbered 456, 
which was 5 less than during the previous week, and 
65 more than during the corresponding period last year. 


Of the whole number 224 were males and 232 females: 
280 adults and 176 minors: 66 died of consumption; 
51 of pneumonia; 31 -of diseases of the heart; 20 of 
convulsions; 19 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 18 of marasmus; 17 of old age; 17 of typhoid 
fever ; 12 of debility ; 12 of apoplexy, and 11 of Bright’s 
disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1093; 4’s, registered, 1273; 
coupon, 128%; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 1263 a 137. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 10 cts. per Ib. for mid- 
dling uplands, 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 68 cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was weak, with moderate offerings and a light 
demand. Quotations: Bran, western winter, spot, per 
ton, $18 a $18.75; do., spring, spot, $17 a $17.50; red 
middlings, $16 a $17 ; white middlings, $17 a $19. 

Flour and Meal.—Nothing new was developed in 
the flour market. Demand in the local trade was re- 
stricted to current wants at former prices. Sales of 125 
barrels Penna. family, at $3.75 ; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, 
at $4; 250 barrels do. straight, at $4.40; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.624 a $4.90; 125 barrels Minne- 
sota, clear, at $4.15, and 500 barrels do. patent, at $4.75 
a $5. Rye flour was dull at $3 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—W heat ruled steady, and No. 2 white closed 
at 90 cts. bid and 90} cts. asked. Rye was dull and 
nominal at 534 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. 
Corn—No. 2 mixed closed at 46} cts. bid, and 463 cts. 
asked. Oats were inactive but steady: No. 2 white 
closing at 35} cts. bid and 36 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were active, and } a 3c. higher, at4a 
5} cts. 

Sheep were dull at 3} a 5} cts.; and lambs at 4} a 
7} cts. 

Hogs were active and }c. higher. 
84 cts. ; State, at 8 a 8t cts. 

Forri1gn.—A sensation has been caused in England by 
the publication of Gen. Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence be- 
fore the Land Commission, It appears that Gen. Buller 
testified that what law there was in Counties Kerry 
Clare and Cork was on the side of the rich, and he 
expressed the opinion that it would be a serious matter, 
with their grievances unredressed, to attempt to suppress 
by force the tenants’ right to openly associate for the 

rotection of their interests. A majority of the tenants, 

e said, struggled to pay their rents, and, where they 


Western, at 8} a 


could, did pay ; but, in a great many cases, the rents were 
too high and such as the tenants could not pay. He said 
there would never be peace in Ireland until there had 
been established a court having strong coercive powers 
over bad landlords and protective powers over poor 
tenants. 

The Parnellites and Gladstonians rely upon General 
Buller’s evidence to support their demands for the 
stoppage of evictions and the early production of land 
legislation. Lord Hartington has offered the Govern- 
ment the solid vote of the 70 Unionists for the Irish 
Crimes bill. The opinions of his followers, privately 
ascertained, favored stronger coercion than the bill 
proposes. 

Negotiations between the Liberals and Unionists have 
been broken off, since which the demands of the latter 
have grown. 

As formulated they comprise the following eight 
essentials: That Ireland be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament ; that Ulster be separated from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dublin Parliament; that the Irish Parlia- 
ment be subordinate to and not co-ordinate with the 
Imperial body ; that the subordinate powers of the Irish 
Parliament be strictly defined and limited; that the 
maintenance of law and order remain under the control 
of the Imperial authority; that Gladstone’s financial 
proposals be abandoned, that his proposition that the 
Irish Parliament be composed of two orders be aban- 
doned, and that Irish credit be not pledged for the 
benefit of Irish landlords. 

The Parnellites and Gladstonians scout these demands 
as unworthy of consideration. Gladstone has been 
asked to explicitly define his position, and to state 
upon what terms a reunion is possible. 

A new society in England is called “The Speak-no- 
Evil Society.” Its members are enjoined before speak- 
ing evil of any one to ask themselves three questions 
—lIs it true? Isit kind? Is it necessary? Four texts 
from the New Testament bearing on the subject are 
printed at the foot of the membership card. 

The Nicaraguan representative in London has sent 
a letter tothe Times, in which he says: “The President 
of Nicaragua has ordered me to deny the existence of 
a treaty with the United States stipulating that that 
country should control the Nicaraguan Canal, recently 
mentioned in connection with the formation of a com- 
pany to build the carial. The treaty alluded to is, 
doubtless, that of 1884, which lapsed because of the 
failure of the United States Senate to ratify it. My 
Government, in granting any concession, will not omit 
any means to secure the strictest neutrality for the 
canal.” 

Earthquake shocks were felt on the 10th, 11th and 
12th instants, in Southern France and the Italian 
Riviera. Many buildings were cracked and people 
camped out in the open air. 

At Monte Carlo the shock caused a panic in the 
gambling rooms. The tables shook violently and the 
players fled in dismay. 

On the 11th instant, Prince Bismarck had a long 
conference with Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Am- 
bassador. Reports were afterwards circulated in of- 
ficial quarters that Russia would for the present let 
events take their own course in Bulgaria. 

The Septennate bill was read the third time in the 
Reichstag on the 11th instant, and was passed without 
debate by a vote of 227 to 31. Eighty-four members 
abstained from voting. 

A despatch received in Baedon on the 14th instant, 
from St. Petersburg says that six students were arrested 
on the Newski Prospect, near the Anitchkin Palace, 
having in their possession a quantity of explosives. 
They were awaiting the coming of the Czar on his way 
to the Cathedral to take part in the anniversary services. 

It has since transpired that the plot against the Czar 
was widespread and serious, and that numerous arrests 
have been made in connection therewith. 

The new Congress Hall at Buenos Ayres is to cost 
$10,000,000. The site covers twenty acres. 


NOTICE.” 

The next meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will be held at 140 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philada., on Seventh-day, Fourth Mo, 2nd, at 
2p.M. Friends are cordially invited to attend. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Board of Managers are desirous of completing 
two sets of the Reports made to the association. Any 
Friend who has either of the following numbers, will 
confer a favor by sending them to the Depository, No. 
116 N. Fourth Street, viz: For the years 1830—33—40 
—41—438—54—73. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeting-h 
on Fourth-day evening, the 30th instant, at 7.30 o'clock, 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Epwarp Maris, 
Third Mo. 1887. Clerk, 


Notice To PARENTS AND OTHERS INTENDING 10 

SEND CHILDREN TO 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The rooms used for the accommodation of the girls 
in the new building, during the present session, have 
been uncomfortably crowded ; and they will be lessened 
by the removal of the nursery building preparatory to 
the erection of the West Wing. It has consequently 
been found necessary to limit the number of girls to be 
admitted next session. As those now at the school 
who are expecting to return will occupy all the rooms 
suitable for their use, it has been concluded to decline 
further applications for the Summer Session, 

By direction of the Committee, 
JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, 
Third Mo. 4th, 1887. Superintendent, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A meeting of the Committee on Admissions, will be 
held in the Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Streets, 
on Seventh-day the 19th instant, at 10 o’clock a. M. 

Joun W. Brppie, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until farther notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WiLiiAMs, Supt. 


Diep, at their residence, Coal Creek, Keokuk County» 
Iowa, on the 6th of First Month, 1887, ANNA, wife of 
David Holloway, and daughter of Evan and Mary 
Cooper, in the 46th year of her age, a member of Coal 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was an in- 
valid for more than five years, not being able to walk 
without the use of crutches in all that time, and much 
of the time confined to her room and bed. In the early 
part of her affliction, being brought apparently near 
the border of the grave, and being much concerned for 
the welfare of her immortal soul, she experienced a re- 
markable evidence that she was not forsaken by Him 
whom she earnestly sought after, on this wise: She 
felt that her Saviour was very near, her chamber seem- 
ing to be filled with His presence, and there came be- 
fore her spiritual vision an open book, which she was 
instructed was the Book of Life, and on its page she 
was shown her name written in letters of gold. This 
seemed to make a lasting impression on her —_ 
the remembrance of which many times cheered 
strengthened her through the remaining tedious weari- 
some months and years allotted her in the probation: 
state. Her sufferings were at times very great, which 
she was enabled to bear with a remarkable degree of 
Christian patience and fortitude. She was entirely 
confined to her bed for about six months previous to 
her departure, and with but very little change of posi- 
tion, causing at times great nervous irritability. Not 
long before her close, one morning on one of her nurses 
coming to the bed side, she said, What a sweet and 
peaceful night I have had: my pain has all been take 
away, so that I have been perfectly easy, and the lan- 
guage of my heart has been and is, “Thy Redeemer 
liveth, and because He lives thou shalt live also” 
Her attachment to her family was very strong, but she 
was strengthened near the close to give them all up; 
taking them separately by the hand and bidding them 
farewell, imparting suitable counsel and advice to each 
one, and saying, I am going to meet the precious babes 
that have gone before, (of whom there were four who 
died in infancy) and I want you all toso live that when 
done with time, we may all meet on that blissful shore 
where sickness, pain and sorrow, never come. She re 
mained sensible to the last, and her sorrowing rela 
tives and friends have the comforting assurance that, 
through the condescending mercy and goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, she has been admitted into one of 
the many mansions prepared for the righteous of 
generations. 

, on the 7th inst., at his residence in this city, 
BENJAMIN Coates, aged 79 years. An active = 
followed by years of suffering and feebleness, endu 
with Christian patience and resignation, closed am 
and peacefully. “€od is love; and he that dwell 
in love dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
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